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FRANCE’S NEW GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CHURCH 


RITING some months ago in this review on 
the probable attitude of the new French Gov- 
ernment towards the Catholic Church, I ventured to 
anticipate that the first action of the new government 
would be to declare its hostility to the Church at the 
outset by undertaking to abolish the recently re- 
established Embassy at the Vatican. The Embassy 
has not yet been withdrawn, but the new Government 
in fact lost no time in announcing its intention of 
abolishing it. Only the unexpected strength of the 
resistance by the Catholic forces in the Chambre des 
Députés, and the critical situation created by the 
London Conference, have prevented the Government 
from pressing its attack to a successful issue. The 
Government has found itself confronted with a pro- 
blem which it had not sufficiently appreciated in ad- 
vance, through the resolute determination of the 
Catholic populations of Alsace and Lorraine to main- 
tain the immunity from anti-clerical innovations which 
has been accorded to them since the lost provinces 
were restored after the defeat of Germany in the war. 
It is not only the Catholics of Alsace and Lorraine 
who are in revolt against the threat to bring them 
under the anti-clerical regime from which they have 
been spared under German rule. The Jews and the 
Protestants have joined forces with them in a vigorous 
and organised protest against interference. Not many 
weeks ago the Protestant organisations of Alsace 
simultaneously published in all their religious perio- 
dicals the following protest : 
‘The Catholic population has risen to defend its reli- 
gion. For us Protestants also, our faith and our religion 


are no less our dearest possessions in this life. We will 
defend ourselves in every way possible to retain in their 
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present form the facilities and the means which we possess 
for developing our religious life in the communes and our 
religious instruction in our schools. According to the an- 
nouncements which have been made of an intention to in- 
troduce among us the so-called secular laws, which were 
carried in 1882 and 1905 with a reckless sectarian spirit, 
the State now contemplates driving religion out of our 
schools as well, and also depriving religion among us of 
all material and moral support. That we Protestants are 
the faithful servants of the State and of the common weal 
is due above all to our religion, and the citizens who fear 
God have never yet been the worst citizens of our country. 
We might have hoped from a democratic State that it 
would show sufficient good sense to appreciate the assist- 
ance that it derives from organised religion; and not only 
that it would not place ecclesiastical organisations under 
the ban of a shameful legislative proscription, but that it 
would even treat them with the same favour that it shows 
to all noble aspirations of the people. Moreover, we will 
never consent in the schools of Alsace and Lorraine to our 
children being deprived of religious instruction. With that 
object it is essential that we should be left with a training 
college capable of giving suitable training to our school- 
masters and mistresses with a view to their being able to 
teach and to train in accordance with our religion based 
upon the Gospels. If we are forced to undertake a conflict 
for the defence of our religious schools, we can have no 
choice but to accept the challenge,’ 


Protests of this kind were to be expected when the 
new Government proposed to terminate the existing 
regime in Alsace and Lorraine. But the resistance 
has been made particularly embarrassing for M. Her- 
riot and his colleagues by reason of M. Poincaré’s 
personal influence in the recovered provinces. He and 
his friends have been making the most of their oppor- 
tunity to exploit the situation by accusing M. Herriot 
of trying to make Alsace and Lorraine discontented 
with their new status as within the French Republic. 
Embarrassed by his very insecure position while the 
negotiations with Mr. MacDonald were still in pro- 
gress, M. Herriot and his ministers prudently decided 
not to press the matter for the moment, or to add to 
388 
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France’s New Government and the Church 


M. Poincaré’s supply of munitions with which to bom- 
bard the Government. And so Parliament rose with- 
out having settled the two most hotly-contested 
questions of the renewed attack upon the Church, and 
the amnesty for all political prisoners and for M. 
Caillaux in particular. 

But the party organisers are restless to commence 
their work as soon as Parliament meets again. The 
weekly Progrés Civique, which is the most represen- 
tative exponent of the Government’s general policy, 
has been lately devoting its space to a full and out- 
spoken expression of what the policy of the new Gov- 
ernment must be towards the Church. M. Maurice 
Charny, one of the most industrious and best informed 
of the anti-clerical publicists, has prepared for the 
edification of the paper’s readers a complete summary 
of the religious programme of the Left Bloc. He 
states briefly the reasons why all good republicans in 
France must agree in regarding the anti-clerical laws 
as ‘intangible’—the time-honoured term which M. 
Poincaré himself employed not long since to describe 
them. They must be regarded as inviolable and 
fundamental, declares M. Charny, because they re- 
present the hard-won guarantee against interference 
by the Church in politics. For the State to subsidise 
religious worship as it does in Alsace and Lorraine 
at present is, to the eyes of all sound anti-clericals, 
to employ in the service of the State men and women 
whose whole lives are devoted to undermining the 
first principles upon which the lay State is constituted. 
The present Government finds itself called upon to 
administer a system in which these dois laigues have 
in fact been allowed to fall into decay. Its duty, says 
M. Charny (or, for that matter, any publicist in any of 
the present Government’s organs of the press), is to 
restore the defences of the State against the Church 
by seeing that the laws are properly enforced, and by 
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immediately abolishing all the anomalies, such as the 
restoration of diplomatic relations with the Vatican 
and the subsidising of religious worship in Alsace and 
Lorraine, which have crept in under the rule of the 
Bloc National and its Catholic supporters. 

These so-called ‘intangible,’ or inviolable, laws are 
of three kinds. First there are the Laws of Separa- 
tion (the most important of which was passed in 
December, 1905), which abolish the old concordat and 
give practical application to the principle that the 
Republic does not recognise, nor pay for, nor sub- 
sidise any form of religious worship. Secondly, there 
are the laws of secularisation, which prohibit every 
sort of sectarian encroachment in the public services, 
establish undenominationalism in the schools (the laws 
of 1882 and 1886) and affirm the neutrality of the 
public powers (the diplomatic service, the army, the 
police, the magistracy and the civil service) in all re- 
ligious matters. Thirdly, there are the laws concern- 
ing the religious orders (1901-4), which regulate the 
right to establish religious communities and limit the 
faculties granted to the international religious orders 
to become domiciled in France. 

So far as the separation of Church and State is 
concerned, it simply does not exist in Alsace and Lor- 
raine; for there the French Government now actually 
subsidises the different religions, pays the salaries of 
the clergy, and gives legal sanction to the rights of 
ecclesiastical authority. Such a situation absolutely 
scandalises all good and orthodox republicans of the 
old school. They insist that even though the popula- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine may resent the abolition 
of their present system, yet they will have to submit, 
in the same way that the north-east and the west of 
France submitted on this same matter, to the will of 
the majority in the whole of France as expressed by 
Parliament. If Alsace and Lorraine are genuinely 
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France’s New Government and the Church 


Republican at heart, declare the Socialists, and if they 
detest the autocratic system under which they have 
been forced to live as German provinces, then they 
must surely be willing to become fully incorporated 
in the Republican system of France. No plebiscite 
or local exemption in favour of one part of France 
could be contemplated, they declare; because any 
such exemptions would undermine the principle of 
nationality in all France, would tamper with the laws 
of the constitution, and make a mockery of the whole 
situation. Let the two provinces express their dis- 
content if they will by electing deputies to the Cham- 
bre to vote as they wish, says M. Charny. But any 
resistance by violence would simply be violation of 
the law. 

But Alsace and Lorraine are not the only problem 
concerning the separation of Church and State. The 
newly-formed associations cultuelles, which are the 
outcome of the recent agreement between France and 
the Pope, are strictly within the law of 1905. So far, 
so good, say the anti-clericals; but can we be sure 
that these associations, ostensibly formed solely to 
subsidise religious worship in every diocese, will not 
be used as centres for Catholic propaganda? Their 
statutes stipulate specifically that they may have no 
financial resources other than the regular subscrip- 
tions of their members, or else sums paid to them for 
services which they have actually rendered. 

Nor do the laws secularising the public services 
operate in Alsace and Lorraine. There, the primary 
schools have not been made undenominational. 
There, even in the State schools religious instruction 
is given, and the State schoolmaster co-operates with 
the priest. In the colonies and the protectorates the 
situation is even more scandalous. Too many missions 
and responsibilities are entrusted to priests and reli- 
gious on the ground that they are helping the Govern- 
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ment. (The truth is, of course, that were it not for the 
teaching orders, French influence in the East would 
have vanished long since and would never have 
existed at all.) So M. Charny’s injunction that they 
must be gradually replaced by trustworthy servants of 
the State need not be taken very seriously. But even 
in France abuses have crept in, and M. Charny turns 
his searchlight upon five of the principal government 
departments. First, the Ministry of Education. Here 
the Government must show once and for all that the 
Catholics must abandon their fantastic claims to be 
granted subsidies (as they are in this country) for the 
schools in which they teach large numbers of pupils 
who would otherwise have to be taught by the State. 
Still more important is the need to suppress at once 
all those semi-educational organisations of a religious 
character which have succeeded in obtaining subsidies 
from the Bloc National—such as apprenticeship 
schemes, gymnastic and Boy Scout organisations, and 
technical institutions. Then there are the Army and 
the Navy. By all means, says M. Charny, let Marshal 
Foch go to Mass if he wishes, or General Mangin go 
to Holy Communion; but it is high time to put a stop 
to the organisation of retreats and sodalities among 
the young officers at St. Cyr, at the Polytechnique and 
the Navale. He is equally insistent that no officer 
should be allowed to take part officially in any relli- 
gious ceremony, as is of course done all over France 
nowadays—when there are religious celebrations for 
Armistice Day, for instance. He demands also pro- 
hibition for the practice of flying the military tricolour 
beside the banner of the Sacred Heart. The Ministry 
of the Interior also requires drastic overhauling, to 
prevent the recent personal rapprochements between 
prefects or sub-prefects and the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. As for the Foreign Office, the sooner it makes 
up its mind that France is zo¢ the ‘eldest daughter of 
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France’s New Government and the Church 


the Church,’ the better for all concerned. The Vati- 
can Embassy must be suppressed and the Church 
taught that France wants to have no relations what- 
ever with the Papal court. 

There remain the laws affecting the religious orders. 
Under the law of July, 1904, the teaching orders are 
forbidden to exercise their mission in France. But in 
reality, complains M. Charny, they have more or less 
openly re-formed, and teaching institutions conducted 
by religious orders in one guise or another are as 
numerous as ever they were. (This is, of course, an 
exaggeration, but there is no doubt that schools of the 
kind are in fact numerous.) They must be suppressed 
by the rigorous enforcement of those clauses of the 
law which give power to come down upon members 
of religious orders who disguise themselves. The 
‘free’ Catholic schools cannot be suppressed under 
the existing laws, but the anti-clericals always hope 
that the Catholics will sooner or later grow tired of 
paying for these schools while the State schools are 
kept open for their children in the same districts and 
have to be maintained out of the taxes which the 
Catholic parents have to pay like everybody else. In 
the meantime, there is no fear of the State schools 
being suddenly swamped by an influx of new pupils 
from the Catholic schools, and the interval, during 
which the Catholic schools are being starved out, can 
be profitably employed in improving the educational 
system of the country. But a definite scandal does 
exist which must be terminated without delay. The 
teaching orders are actually tolerated in the French 
colonies and protectorates. They are, of course, 
tolerated for the sufficient reason that the State has 
failed to organise a system of State education in these 
countries; and this will have to be done if the reli- 
gious orders are to be driven from the French pro- 
tectorates as well as from France. ‘The complete and 
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thorough expulsion of the Jesuits,’ says M. Charny, 
‘is the indispensable condition for the submission of 
all the other teaching orders, who are less numerous 
and much less dangerous.’ As for the other sorts of 
religious orders, they require individual attention. 
Those who work in the hospitals should be treated with 
leniency, since they are engaged in no commercial or 
proselytising activity. But the contemplative orders 
must be sternly proscribed. The orders which are 
genuinely concerned with missionary work in uncivi- 
lised countries may be tolerated and even allowed to 
have novitiates, provided that they keep strictly within 
the limitations as to numbers which are imposed in the 
conditions upon which they are allowed to continue 
their work. 

Finally, the Government is urged to undertake a 
complete and searching enquiry into every sort of re- 
ligious organisation. Most of them, according to M. 
Charny, are directed and organised by individual 
members of the banished orders. The Jesuits in par- 
ticular are alleged to control at least two-thirds of the 
most important and most active religious organisa- 
tions in the country. But the anti-clericals will pro- 
bably find that the Jesuits, and all the other pro- 
scribed orders, have by this time become experts in 
keeping within the law. If their work is to be pre- 
vented, it is more than likely that a much closer net 
will have to be thrown over them, by new and difficult 
legislation. M. Herriot’s political security is fortu- 
nately not sufficiently stable to make such legislation 
a probability of the immediate future. 


Denis Gwynn. 
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PERE DE LA TAILLE AND THE LAST SUPPER 


S Pére de la Taille has honoured me by giving 

in the American Ecclesiastical Review (July) an 

answer to my criticism of his theory of the Last Sup- 

per and the Mass, readers of BLACKFRIARS may be in- 
terested in knowing what may be said in reply. 

In Biackrriars of September, 1923, I ventured to 
cull the following passages from Pére de la Taille’s 
now famous book, Wysterium Fidei. These passages 
shall be given in English: 


(1) The Last Supper and the Cross are complementary. 
At the Last Supper was begun that sacrifice which was to 
be consummated on the Cross. 

(2) The reality of the Immolation is found in the suffer- 
ing of the Death. But in the symbolical immolation of the 
Last Supper is especially shown the quality of the liturgi- 
cal oblation. 

(3) Hence the sacrifice of redemption on the Cross and 
at the Supper was one. 

Nor must it be reckoned a preliminary sacrifice at the 
Supper; and another subsequent on the Cross. 

But in the Supper room there was made the unbloody 
Oblation of the Bloody Immolation to be made on Calvary, 

(4) This unity from the Eucharistic Oblation and the 
bloody Immolation is not in the order of things but in the 
order of signs. 

It is a unity in the order of Sacrifice, and Sacrifice as 
such is to be classed as a sign. 

Even as in the Eucharistic Sacrament the form of :on- 
secration and the sacramental species are not one in the 
order of things but only in the order of signs or sacraments. 

(5) In the order of signs these two parts are not to be 
considered as merely integral |like the quantitative or 
homogeneous parts of bodies] : 

but decidedly as constitutive | like the essential parts of 
bodies. | 

(6) Of these [parts] one, viz., the Oblation, is after the 
manner of the determining form; 

the other, viz., the Immolation, is after the manner of 
the matter which carries and is the subject of the formal 


part. 
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(7) In the Eucharist we see the permanent species of 
bread and wine determined to a sacramental existence [i.e., 
So as to signify and point towards the presence of Christ] 
by the transient form of consecration, and having thereby 
received their formal part they are the sacrament only. 

Even so in the sacrifice of Christ, all the Passion unto 
death is determined to a sacrificial existence by the Euchar- 
istic Oblation of Christ, whereby it receives its formal part 
and is and should be called the Sacrifice of Redemption 
[ Mysterium Fidei, pp. 101, 102. | 

(8) Into whose mind has ever come the thought that 
Christ thus exercised His priesthood according to the 
order of Melchisedech with respect to the Passion either 
when He overthrew the soldiers in the garden or, nigh to 
death, He cried out with a loud voice? These sacred deeds 
of our Lord, however worshipful and salutary, do not imply 
a proper and so to say a specific exercise of the new and 
external Priesthood. 

A sacrifice that in itself is wholly indetermined to a 
sacrificial existence neither is manifest in itself—nor is it 
therefore a fitting sign—mnor consequently is it a sacrifice 
[p. 30]. ; ell 

But it is indetermined if it can exist without being a 
sacrifice. Therefore the Passion of our Lord from this cir- 
cumstance is not to be classed in the order of sacrifice 
properly so-called [p. 31.] 


I urged six grave reasons against this new doctrine. 
To these six reasons Pére de la Taille gives answers 
in the July number of The Ecclesiastical Review. As 
I consider that these answers are manifestly no answer 
and as I have no wish to prolong discussion to the 
point of wrangling, I confidently leave my criticism to 
the judgment of those who have a right to judge. 
Only one remark need be made as to the relevance 
of Pére de la Taille’s answer. He writes: ‘Fr. 
McNabb ..... is he not aware that the denial of a real 
as distinct from figurative immolation is rampant in 
the schools? Has he not heard of Vasquez, not even 
of Billot, to name only two princes of the first rank in 
the realm of theology? . . . including of course St. 
Thomas, who speaks, as the reader knows, of our 
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Pére de la Taille and the Last Supper 


representative image of that true immolation of Christ 
which was His Passion’ (A.Z.2., p. 18-19). It is re- 
grettable that Pére de la Taille does not give the com- 
plete doctrine given by St. Thomas in the very article 
quoted 3¢ Qu. 83, Art. 1: St. Thomas asks, ‘Utrum 
in hoc sacramento Christus immoletur.’ In reply he 
says that in this sacrament, as in the prefigurative 
sacrifices of the Old Law, there is a representative or 
mystical immolation. Here Pére de la Taille stops 
short. But St. Thomas goes on. He says that not 
only is there an immolation in figure which is common 
to the Old Testament sacrifices: ‘sed proprium est 
huic sacramento quod in ejus celebratione Christus 
immoletur.’ Thus St. Thomas holds an opinion oppo- 
site to the one Pére de la Taille assiyns to him. 

But this failure to understand the celsa, clara firma 
sententia of St. Thomas had already betrayed Pére 
de la Taille into a kindred mistake. In his Mysterium 
Fidei he had written, ‘Coenam, consequenter ad tradi- 
tionem ac venditionem Christi esse habendam ut par- 
tem passionis expresse docuit S. Thomas’ (3a Qu. 83, 
Art. 5, ad 3). ‘Est autem passio Christi quibusdam 
gradibus peracta. Nam primo fuit Christi traditio 

. Secundo fuit Christi venditio . . . Tertio autem 
fuit praesignatio passionis Christi facta in coena’ 
(.F., p. 85). But Pére de la Taille has (in charity 
we are obliged to say) forgotten to add, ‘Quarto autem 
fuit psa PASSIO!” St. Thomas here says the opposite 
of what Pére de la Taille makes him say. St. Thomas 
says that the Last Supper is zot the Passion itself, 
but a Fore-sign of the Passion. These two commen- 
taries of one who holds an official theological position 
in a Roman University are not reassuring. 

I venture to think that there are three sources of 
Pére de la Taille’s errors. 

(1) He has failed to distinguish the following simple 
scheme : 
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OBLATIO 
| 


| | 
OBLATIO SACRIFICIUM 
SOLA (IMMOLATIO) 





Just as the word Animal is taken to be the genus in- 
cluding man and also the species excluding man, so is 
Oblation taken to be the genus including sacrifice (or 
immolation) and the species excluding sacrifice (or 
immolation). It follows then that every sacrifice or 
immolation zs (not kas) an oblation; so that immolation 
is sacrificial oblation, and sacrificial oblation is im- 
molation. 

(2) Pére de la Taille has also failed to distinguish 
between immolation and mactation. Immolation is 
the offering of the sacrifice. Mactation is the actual 
physical changing or destroying or killing of the 
Victim. Mactation as such is not immolation. The 
Jews mactated our Blessed Lord. But they did not 
offer sacrifice. Pére de la Taille uses the word ‘real 
immolation’ to mean physical mactation. 

(3) Pére de la Taille does not seem to understand 
that the Cross and Mass are only modally distinct. 
They are, in the words of the Catechism of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, not one sacrifice but oxe and the same 
sacrifice—an important distinction (Catech. Conc. 
Trid., Pt. II, Chp. iv). What the Catechism says of 
the identity of the sacrifice of the Cross and the Mass 
must be said of the Last Supper and the Cross. There- 
fore the Last Supper and the Cross are one and the 
same sacrifice not because they are two essential parts 
(Form and Matter) of one and the same sacrifice, but 
because they are two modes of one and the same 
sacrifice; just as the king before noon, the king at 
noon, the king after noon are not three-parts of one 
and the same king, but three modes of one and the 
same king. 
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These three errors or confusions of thought have 
led Pére de la Taille into errors even in his answer to 
criticism. 

p. 3, note 6: ‘/mmolation is throughout this paper 
taken in its strictly technical sense as distinct from 
oblation.’ [Here the accurate doctrine is: (Sacrifi- 
cial) oblation is not really but only logically distinct 
from immolation. ] 

p. 3,4: ‘ln that sacred mystery of our faith, which 
is the redemption of mankind by the sacrifice of the 
body and the blood of our Saviour, I distinguish a 
twofold immolation: 

One perfectly real, even bloody; 

Another, previous to that in the Supper, not real but 
representative, symbolical, sacramental, mystical . . . 
We have the slaying of the Victim, THE TRUE AND 
REAL IMMOLATION WHICH IS THE WORK NOT OF THE 
PRIEST, BUT OF THE EXECUTIONERS ; 

Although it is fully accepted and gone through by 
that Victim WHO HAPPENS TO BE A PRIEST. 


(1) Note the confusion between immolation and 
mactation. 

(2) Note the implication that our Blessed Lord did 
not make the veal, but only the mystical immolation 
or sacrifice. 


(3) Note the (materially if not formally) blasphem- 
ous idea that the Saviour of the world in the very act 
of redeeming the world was a priest only per accidens, 
and a Victim fer se. Now Jesus is officially mediator 
and redeemer not formally as victim, but as priest. 


(4) Note the repetition of this strange and repulsive 
doctrine on p. 4, note 9: ‘Christ chose to perform His 
offering in the shape of a mystic immolation. He 
might have done otherwise if He wished. But one 
thing is certain, He could not have done it in the shape 
of a real immolation. It did not behove Christ to vic- 
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timize or slay with His own hands . . . the Lamb that 
taketh away the sins of the world. That WAS WORK 
FOR DEICIDES.’ 

. 6,7: ‘In the course of Christ’s own (sic!) sacri- 
fice there is to be found a real immolation; 

in the course of ours (sic!) there is none to take 
plate... 

The Mass—that is, our Eucharistic consecration— 
is as soon as effected a complete sacrifice, because it 
has not to wait for its complement in the shape of an 
immolation to come. 

The Supper was not a sacrifice completed on the 
spot, because it was an offering in view of something 
not yet fulfilled,’ 

We dare not encroach upon the welcome of the 
editor by offering a detailed refutation of these in- 
accuracies. 

But while once more commending Pére de la Taille 
for that loving faith which seeks to understand what 
it believes, we cannot commend the path of explana- 
tion which he has opened up. If, as we believe, his 
theory is new and not true, his championship of the 
theory may give grave scandal to the less learned. 
Unfortunately, he cannot speak merely for himself 
nor without a certain official sanction. His book bears 
on its title-page that the writer of it is even now a 
‘Lector Theologiae’ in the Gregorian University of 
Rome. He quotes names and periodicals of weight 
which seem, as St. Thomas was made to seem, in sym- 
pathy with Pére de la Taille. Yet there are some of 
us to whom his theory is so manifestly untrue that 
these authorities would have to be supplemented by 
the supreme authority of Rome itself before the theory 
could be held as an explanation of the world’s Sacri- 


fice. 
Vincent McNasz, O.P. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 


HE amateur, however much he may parade his 
T amateurishness, has secretly always an envy of 
the professor. I am an amateur in art-criticism, and I 
have always wanted to be an Aristotle in judgment. 
Such awkward situations arise! The schoolboy bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm consults me on Pre- 
Raphaelitism; the undergraduate asks me to admire 
Picasso or Wyndham Lewis; the pundit expects me 
to follow his monologue on the latest tendencies in 
painting and music, and always I struggle in the dark 
and conscience shakes its head at me for hypocrisy. 
How I long to be able to tick off on my fingers, after 
the manner of Aquinas in the picture, the good and 
bad points of this picture or that, and round off a 
classic treatment of the subject with some Olympian 
dictum ! 

In the days of credulous youth, I thought Ruskin 
was a Bible of Art. I learnt his definitions and went 
to art galleries a happy child certain of what I ought 
to like and dislike. But with the years disillusion 
came. Whistler found Ruskin wanting, and my 
friends, when I sang the song of Ruskin, laughed in 
my face and looked on me as a Victorian who had 
never grown old and wise. So I sought anew in great 
discontentment for a theory that would defy time and 
change. Books with alluring titles, What is Art? A 
New Theory of the Beautiful, The Relation of Art to 
Life, were tried, but instead of light I met fog, fog 
and ever thicker fog. Well, said I, if I cannot find the 
truth, art’s secrecies, in books, I will go to the artists 
themselves; surely they will know what they were 
doing. Alas! I should have been forewarned by the 
experience of a much wiser man than myself, for I 
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found, like Socrates, that the last thing artists were 
able to do was to give an intelligible account of them- 
selves. And yet if ever art needed explaining, it is 
now. The poor bourgeois who has heard Handel’s 
Messiah ten times and can even appreciate parts of 
Bach, feels as Fitzgerald did after reading Sordello, 
when he listens to modern music. He has to be serious 
when he reads Wheels or Imagist poetry repeating 
Stravinski’s music in another medium, or finds in Blast 
a picture made up of jagged shapes with the significant 
title underneath, A J/an. He is only a little less irri- 
tated when he finds an explanation he can make neither 
head nor tail of than when he finds no explanation at 
all. 

Not so long ago an American artist, who was ‘well 
up’ in the latest movements in painting, volunteered 
to show me some of the best modern pictures in Paris. 
I went with him eagerly as a wandbearer to learn from 
a Bacchant. We saw the pictures—catch-as-catch-can 
designs which I could not catch at all—and as for the 
explanations of my friend, they never went beyond 
‘That’s fine’! At length I tentatively offered some 
explanations myself, which to my surprise were ac- 
cepted without any disagreement. The incident ended 
with the wandbearer discoursing at length to a Bac- 
chant taking notes! 

Well, if the artists failed, perhaps the philosophers 
might help. There was a book much talked of by a 
certain Clive Bell, though I knew him not as a philo- 
sopher. It was short and to the point. The essence of 
good art was Significant Form. Away with the old 
Naturalism, the pictures with a story, the music with a 
melody that stirred tears and old memories. Amateurs 
who hankered after such delights had no experience 
of aesthetic enjoyment. But if on entering a gallery, 
an arrangement of form or colour sent a thrill down 
one’s spine, then and then only had the spectator felt 
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The Philosophy of Art 


the true aesthetic joy. He had experienced the joy of 
Significant Form. A taking theory this, simple and 
far-reaching. Clearly it was not far off the truth, for 
why else should musicians live in such a different 
world from poor mortals like myself who never gained 
anything from gazing at the score when an orchestra 
was playing? Besides, at every turn I heard that 
magic word ‘form’ being uttered as the clue to the 
great Masters, to Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, 
Futurism and Cubism and Many-Dimensionalism. 
But reflection brought doubt. Form without any con- 
tent, form as the form of nothing has for many years 
been a great puzzle to me. And ‘Significant’? What 
meaning did that word convey? Here I felt the theory 
went up in smoke, for either it let back under another 
name all that the theory was out to exclude, or else it 
confined art to mere sensitive experience, and then we 
were no better off than a bull which hates red or a 
snake which wriggles and dances to an Indian’s pip- 
ing. 

But, perhaps, Clive Bell cannot be rated as a philo- 
sopher. Up on their Olympian heights the genuine 
philosophers lived, and many of them had discoursed 
on art. Their devotion to Mind had perhaps weakened 
their powers of perception and hearing, but Mind 
makes up for all other failings. I tried several and 
came at last to one, who has excited a mild furore in 
University circles and been quoted with approval by 
the Times Literary Supplement. He ended my re- 
searches in those quarters, for I found myself firmly 
deciding that I would have nothing more to do with 
Benedetto Croce or any of those who found inspiration 
in Hegelian mystifications. By reaction I was driven 
back on a view, philosophic indeed, in fact profoundly 
philosophic, but at the same time bluff and vigorous. 
What is the Beautiful? What do you expect it to be? 
It is the Beautiful. How do you know when a paint- 
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ing, a sculpture, a piece of music are beautiful? Why, 
surely by looking at them or listening to it. Things 
are what they are, and art, like moral, is appreciated 
and judged in the concrete. Just as it is ridiculous to 
ask whether a cruel act is wrong and a merciful act 
right, so too is it ridiculous to ask why the Parthenon 
is beautiful and the new Regent Street ugly. Leave 
theory aside and look and listen. 

The excellence of this advice it would take me a 
book to explain, for it rests on a philosophy which I 
for one have never ceased to admire. But as it is 
stated above, it is thin fare for a hungry man; and it 
exposes its upholder to much ridicule. He is sure to 
be accused of saying what is flat because he cannot 
give an explanation, of giving up reason for the sake 
of a sphinx-like intuition. When the swollen-headed 
young man lectures one on the superlative worth of 
some vacuous picture, what is to be done? Retire 
gracefully and politely or argue? I had not yet given 
up hope of finding the argument. 

Nevertheless, matters were desperate, when by 
chance I came upon a small but singular book called 
The Philosophy of Art,’ singular both for its unusual 
and beautiful printing and for its style. The style 
was like the printing, and would have suited a mediae- 
val illuminated manuscript. Stiff, perpendicular, 
almost forbidding at first, its beauty slowly revealed 
itself, as a Gothic cathedral reveals to an assiduous 
Durtal all the moods and caprices, the laughter and 
tears of the spirit of man. What, for instance, could 
be more like a gargoyle or an imp on a Miserere stall 
than a quotation from Baudelaire in these austere 
pages? And the thought was like the style, far re- 
moved from the cloud-compelling modern philoso- 
phies, the ranting and hysterics of Blast or the Egoist 


1 By Jacques Maritain, translated by Father John O’Connor. 
(St. Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex.) 
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or those other new Gospels of Art. Serenely and in 
the full sunshine the argument proceeded on its way. 
Taken up despairingly, the book forced its message on 
me, and as I read on, it came to me that this was the 
golden book I had long sought for. Let me then try 
the impossible and condense its argument for the sake 
of those who have been in like straits with myself. 
Man’s activities are concerned with knowledge or 
action. Art clearly does not belong to the order of 
knowledge or science; but before placing it in the 
order of action, we must distinguish two quite different 
kinds of action. The difference is best expressed by 
the words Doing and Making. We do something for 
our own welfare or for the welfare of others. Such 
action in fact is ordered to the common end of all 
human life, and its domain is Morality and its virtue 
Prudence. Making, on the other hand, looks not to 
the common welfare, but to the good of the work to 
be produced; and such making is the domain of Art. 
So far so good, and already an answer to the vexed 
question of the relation of art to morality emerges. 
The two are strictly independent and only indirectly 
connected inasmuch as making is a man’s act, and a 
man is by his very nature a moral person. ‘The move- 
ment of the appetite which corrupts the judgment of 
Prudence does not corrupt the judgment of art any 
more than that of geometry,’ Aristotle tells us. Mak- 
ing and Doing, therefore, belong to different activities 
of the soul and should not be confused; yet their 
comparison gives some very important conclusions. 
For instance, in Morality the virtue which discerns 
the right course to be followed is Prudence. But 
Prudence cannot decide particular cases offhand and 
by rule, for no case is alike, and that is the exact 
reason why Prudence is required. On the other hand 
for Art, taken in the wide sense of Making, there are 
rules. A clock cannot be made haphazard; a chair 
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must be fit to sit on. At this point, however, another 
distinction is imperatively called for, namely, the dis- 
tinction between Art and the Fine Arts. True this 
distinction cannot be found in the Ancients, but it is 
implied in a distinction familiar to them, between work 
which was but a means to some useful end and work 
whose sole end was Beauty. It is in their analysis of 
Beauty that the principles which would have governed 
the Ancients in their judgments on Art can best be 
seen. 

Beauty, according to the definition of St. Thomas, 
is id quod visum placet, an object perceived and en- 
joyed. This perception is a perception which implies 
understanding, an act of the intellect working through 
the senses. Beauty properly belongs to the intellec- 
tual world, but as man is only partly spiritual, it is 
connatural for him to find beauty in objects provided 
to him by the senses. Science reasons about Nature, 
Ethics treats of the Will in relation to Doing, Art is 
concerned with the sensible objects seen and enjoyed. 
All these three are branches of the Mind’s activity, 
for it is the Mind which understands Being, and occu- 
pies itself with its transcendental attributes, Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty. But just because Beauty has 
not the same meaning as Truth, it would be wrong to 
think of beautiful objects conforming to a type. The 
splendour of Being is not appreciated by abstract rea- 
soning, but perceived in the multitudinous forms 
which shine out in the sensuous world, fathered-forth 
in endless variety by Him ‘whose beauty is past 
change.’ 

Certain important conclusions can now be stated. 
The first is that Art will have an infinite variety of 
ways of impressing a beautiful form on matter, be- 
cause Beauty, like Being, is never exhausted; it 
escapes the meshes of science and ever awaits new 
discovery. Secondly, Art is akin to Morality and 
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Science, in that it belongs to the Understanding; 
wherefore it is a slur upon its high station to relegate 
it to the senses alone or even to any of the conditions 
which make it possible. Men communicate by Beauty, 
for they are not really united save by the spirit, iztel- 
lectualia et rationalia omnia congregans et indestruc- 
tibilia faciens. And lastly, because Beauty, like Truth 
and Goodness, is an end in itself, therefore Fine 
Arts differ from Art as ends from means, though the 
boundaries between the two are indefinable. The end 
of a shoemaker is to make a shoe, the end of a worker 
in the Fine Arts is to make something beautiful, for 
his work is ordered to Beauty, and is spiritual and 
contemplative. Foolish, however, we may add, is he 
who forgets the close connection between the two, the 
fact that he is no more than a humble craftsman just 
glimpsing the joy of the spirit. Such folly is the curse 
of modern artistic endeavour which builds temples to 
Art and makes mortal beauty its consubstantial bread. 

It was stated above that Art has its rules, but it will 
readily be seen that the Fine Arts, having beauty as 
their end, are not regulated in the same way as the 
useful crafts. In both a form is stamped on a material, 
and in the Fine Arts, this form being created solely 
for its beauty, will come from the love of beauty resi- 
dent in the artist’s soul. This love, which is an intel- 
lectual disposition and a virtue or excellence of the 
soul, will have its own rules. Ama et fac quod vis, 
true love being no flirt or changeling, but resolute and 
principled. Face to face with the infinite possibilities 
of creation and beset with the desire to express the 
form of beauty he cannot wholly capture, the true 
artist will set about his task in the way his own genius 
dictates to him. He will cut his own path through the 
thicket, and use his own technique as a craftsman uses 
his tools. 

The point which it is all-important to notice is that 
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the rules the artist uses have their habitation in the 
artist’s disposition, in the virtue of the Intelligence. 
They do not make him an artist, but he employs them, 
The modern academic enslavement to method is topsy 
turvy. What is but a condition is made essential, 
owing to the fond fancy that art can be taught. Hence 
we have schools of art, which are given over to demon- 
stration and instruction and provide the mind with an 
orthopedic and mechanical equipment. The truth that 
Art is a virtue of the Intelligence, a disposition or 
habitus, is ignored, because mechanical means which 
are now common to all have fostered the error that all 
men are equal and that wisdom is the product of learn- 
ing and lectures. We must beware, however, of the 
modern revolt against this academic teaching. The 
revolutionary would throw aside training and rely en- 
tirely on what he calls the natural gift. He admires 
negro art because it is primitive and simple and crude. 
But the natural gift is usually only a preliminary to 
art : it must be disciplined till what was scarcely more 
than an instinct or talent has become an intellectual 
power, an excellence and virtue of the soul. This dis- 
cipline, however, is not provided by professional lec- 
tures or demonstrations, but by an apprenticeship, a 

training of the practical understanding which learns 
by constructing and making effects. In such a way the 
immanent virtue of the artistic disposition is de- 
veloped, and without it Art can never flourish. This is 
a hard saying, but no man can live the immortal and 
diviner part of his nature without arduous discipline. 
To love the Beautiful and the True, one must become 
to some extent beautiful and true; the soul needs to 
keep its love fresh and purify the inward eye. Other- 
wise its inspiration will die down, and the jog-trot of 
the senses and the routine of art itself will cheapen its 
conception. Then succeeds a conventional and false 
art, achieving quick results by manual dexterity and 
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cleverness in copying. Fortunately Beauty is infinite, 
and new forms of it are ever possible. A new school 
of art breaks like a wave upon its exhausted pre- 
decessor. If this new movement has as its source a 
genuine love of beauty full of understanding, it will 
produce works of art which will endure, however much 
they be derided at the first encounter. 

In the above account of Beauty the paramount im- 
portance of Mind has been emphasised, and with good 
reason. The glory of Greek culture lies in its intel- 
lectual strength and serenity. The mediaeval thinkers 
carried on this tradition, and it has remained for the 
modern world to bury this treasure under ground and 
seek satisfaction in the senses or in emotion. Now 
Art will never render up its mystery or attain its 
proper grandeur without intercourse with Mind. The 
mediaevalist refused to shut off this supernal light, 
and consequently was able to associate the notion of 
form with all the vast significance of that word in the 
ancient philosophies. God was the first Artist, making 
the ordered world of forms out of chaos. Man in the 
train of God is privileged to be a craftsman of beauty 
and to impress a form on a material. To produce a 
beautiful form, one condition is requisite, that he have 
mind and heart disposed. It is the child of his 
imagination which he conceives. If his ‘habitus’ be 
right, then failure is accidental—the slip of the hand, 
the clumsiness of his brush; he is like the morally 
virtuous man whose virtue remains unsullied even if 
he err in judgment. For this reason we admire the 
primitives. Their technique is imperfect, their execu- 
tion often clumsy; but despite these blemishes, for 
blemishes they are, the beauty of a form truly con- 
ceived shines forth in their pictures. The artists of 
those days had a different scale of values from those 
of to-day. Whereas now we are told to admire tech- 
nique, correctness, they cared only for laws of the 
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spirit. They could pile Gothic on top of Norman in 
their churches and yet produce an effect logical, 
imaginative and disciplined. With the Renaissance 
this living logic gave way to swagger, and artists be- 
gan to tell lies. Material means offered so many short 
cuts and saved the arduous ordeal of thought; and so 
dexterity of fingers and skill in copying, the desire to 
please, affectations, second-rate work carefully hiding 
defects, ornamentation and showy tricks were ap- 
plauded by critics and served to secure high prestige. 
Such knavery, of course, led to violent reactions, and 
most of the strange outbursts of art in recent times 
have some justification as a revolt against the vices 
obvious in the Academicians. The revolt is usually 
too sophisticated or splenetic to promise well. A 
theory is invented and applied regardless of the special 
laws which must govern an art. Cubism, for instance, 
in its reaction from imitation ignores the fact that 
painting cannot be as subjective as music, and that 
perception cannot be treated as merely relative. 
Cubism and other theories do, however, raise the 
question how far imitation is required in art. Many no 
doubt with faint memories of having heard it some- 
where will tell us that imitation is the essence of art, 
and indeed Aristotle did say so. All depends, there- 
fore, on the meaning of imitation. Brief reflection will 
show that it cannot mean a photographically-exact re- 
production of things as they are. In what sense can 
music be said to be a mere reproduction? Be it noted 
once again that art is not science, not a faithful con- 
formity to a type or to a thing; but it is of the same 
rank as science as an intelligent act of a man. The 
artist has not to reason, but to produce a form, and 
that form is a personal idea made flesh. If there is 
imitation, there is also a kind of creation; not creation 
properly so called, because that belongs to God, and 
the artist is limited by his material. On that material 
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he flashes the radiance of a form, the light of Being; 
he takes rhythms, sounds, lines, colours, forms, 
masses, words, measures, rhymes, images, and dis- 
poses of them as the remote material of his art. He 
is not the bondslave of Nature, for he has it fora friend 
from whom he can learn. He goes to Nature, and 
with the help of sensible signs makes a form that is 
beautiful. The forms in Nature are imitated to this 
extent that his school is Nature, for he uses it not as 
an object to copy but as a sign, and under its direction 
he constructs a new creature which is ‘the fruit of a 
spiritual marriage conforming the activity of the artist 
to the passivity of a given material.’ God knows the 
building rules of beautiful works (ratio artis divinae 
indita rebus), and the artist is God’s pupil and must 
learn how to carry on Divine creation by studying 
Nature. This then is the meaning of imitation.’ 
Nature is there to be the artist’s pedagogue and not to 
be copied slavishly. To refuse imitation in this sense, 
to dance to one’s own piping, to be sheerly subjective 
makes for unintelligibility and chaos. In music indeed 
the artist is less bound to Nature, for music is the lan- 
guage of the emotions, but in painting, where vision 
is of the very essence, the artistic production must 
keep at least this degree of imitation that the object 
signified be clear and intelligible. The Cubist and the 
Vorticist do wrong to forget this, and in their reaction 
to an exaggerated esteem for copying Nature pass to 
an extreme of neglect. 

The two last chapters of the book treat of Christian 
Art and Art and Morals. There is no question here of 


2 There is a note in the book worth repeating to this effect: 
‘ The ancient adage, Ars imitatur Naturam, does not mean “ art 
imitates Nature by reproducing her,’’ but rather ‘ art imitates 
Nature by working as she works,’’ ars imitatur naturam in sua 
opevatione. This is how St. Thomas applies the adage to 
medicine, which is certainly not an imitative art.’ 
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a school of Christian Art which would have its own 
standards, rules and theory. Art will be Christian in 
so far as the artist himself becomes a great Christian. 
For the rest, let him attend to his work and have no 
other aim than that work and the beauty thereof. 
Everything else interferes with the artistic ‘habitus,’ 
be it devotion, preaching or theory. Nevertheless, just 
because he is a man and therefore more than an artist, 
his work will be subject to higher powers. A law of 
God or of the Church or of Prudence may act as an 
external limiting condition, and such censorship can- 
not in the long run be harmful, because the ultimate 
source of good and beauty is one, God, and the more 
an artist is in love with ultimate beauty, the more will 
truth, goodness and beauty sing in unison in his soul. 
An artist, after all, is a workman, and humility is his 
fitting characteristic; he is stirred by what is ultimate, 
by the universal and transcendent, and it is his pre- 
rogative to make that transcendent an inhabitant of his 
own mean city, to draw divine music from some paltry 
strings. He has to struggle with limitations which are 
his royal road to success, and he should glory in his 
infirmity. The great artist is aided, not impeded by 
family, state and Church; he is sensitive to time and 
place. The most universal and humane works of art 
bear most the hall mark of their country or city, while 
the eras of cosmopolitanism have been times of intel- 
lectual bastardy. The artist works best when he is at 
home, when the love of familiar things makes him see 
‘a world in a grain of sand and eternity in an hour.’ 
If, moreover, he lets God be his teacher and Christ 
his love, he will taste of true beauty and make others 
taste the delights which are his. Such is the attitude 
of the Christian artist, an attitude best summed up in 
the one recorded saying of Fr. Angelico: ‘Art de- 
mands much quietness, and to paint the things of 
Christ you must abide in Christ.’ 
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EPILOGUE. 


A young friend of mine, whose name will one day, 
please God, shine across Europe and the New World, 
showed me a photograph ofa Crucifixion by Mestrovic. 
‘Do you like that?’ said he. I looked. Now, thought 
I, fresh from the reading of The Philosophy of Art, 
now shall I speak with the tongue of an angel. ‘A 
form as the splendour of Being fashioned out of a 
material ’—yes, that was it. I looked. I looked a 
third time. ‘A form as the splendour .. .’ Yes, yes, 
but what about this Crucifixion? ‘Well,’ said the 
youth (he is very persistent), I stared furiously. Where 
on earth was that form as the splendour of Being? 
There was a form, it impressed me, but the impression 
did not set my heart on fire. ‘Well?’ said the youth, 
a little impatiently (he is, I have said, most persistent). 
I began to talk; I spoke of form, the Greek concep- 
tion of it, Plato, Plotinus, Augustine, the richness 
.. . ‘Oh!’ said the youth, ‘can’t you say whether you 
like it or not?’ I spoke severely to him, told him he 
was unfit to listen to what I had to say, and with a 
blush I returned sorrowfully to study once more The 


Philosophy of Art. 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J 
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T is never wise, I think, to read two or three 
thought-provoking books simultaneously. Gener- 
ally speaking, I never do; and that I did so in this 
instance was entirely due to unusual circumstances. 
For nearly ten days I was occupied in invigilating a 
Senior Local Examination. Invigilating is a tedious 
business. In oppressive silence a crowd of examinees 
vie with one another in covering sheet after sheet of 
paper with facts which the examiner may or may not 
have asked for, and if the silence is broken, it is only 
to make a request for further supplies of paper or for 
logarithmic tables. The invigilator cannot entertain 
himself for long with the daily newspaper. Its news’ 
columns and articles are soon exhausted and, for my- 
self, I take very little interest in advertisements. 
Bearing these things in mind, I took with me into the 
examination room, besides my favourite daily, Ben- 
jamin Kidd’s The Science of Power and a text-book 
of Esperanto. The latter I found vastly entertaining, 
for, with a knowledge of three or more modern lan- 
guages, Esperanto can be mastered with very little 
expenditure of time and effort. 

Before the session was at an end, however, I found 
the two books inextricably interwoven in my own mind. 
That constantly recurring phrase of Benjamin Kidd’s, 
‘the emotion of the ideal,’ I found myself applying to 
Esperanto. If, in a single generation, ‘the emotion of 
the ideal’ had created a unified Germany, strong 
enough to stand against the world, why should not 
this same ‘emotion, I asked myself, expressed 
through Esperanto, in one generation, create inter- 
national goodwill and complete understanding, 
through the adoption of an auxiliary language? 

My reflections had travelled thus far when Stephen 
N. Palzologus walked in, bringing me a copy of: his 
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Babel 


book,’ fresh from the hands of the publishers. I 
scarcely had time to thank him, in fact, I could do no 
more that morning save glance at the publishers’ 
wrapper, on which was printed the customary note for 
reviewers, which saves these gentlemen the trouble of 
reading a book before writing up their press notices. 
Here the book was described as ‘brilliantly original 
and thought-provoking . . . serious and at the same 
time amusing ’—all this on the front cover. On the 
back the book was voted ‘enjoyable to those ade- 
quately endowed with a sense of humour,’ a quantita- 
tive distinction with which, I fear, having now read 
the book, the author would not agree. The remainder 
of the notice emphasised the author’s ‘quarrel’ with 
traditional grammar, pointing out that, like modern 
logicians, he regarded its capital offence as neglect of 
context. 

My curiosity was aroused. No sooner were my ex- 
aminees settled down that afternoon to their seem- 
ingly unending scribbling, than I plunged into the 
pages of my new acquisition. Fifteen minutes passed 
and then in walked the invigilator of invigilators, on 
a tour of inspection. ‘Hallo,’ he said, catching sight 
of my volume, ‘are you reading that?’ ‘Have you 
read it?’ I demanded. ‘Well, some of it,’ he replied, 
‘T read it in bed at night.’ My respect for Michael 
Neo-Palzologus increased immediately. There are 
few books which can be read in bed, for such books 
must possess certain indispensable qualities. They 
must not be exciting, or they drive away sleep; they 
must not be dull or abstruse, for then they demand an 
effort to read. They must strike a happy medium of 
interest and be written in a style flowing like soft 
music, so that the senses are gradually dulled and the 
reader lulled to sleep. De Quincey’s Confessions, 


1 Michael Neo-Paleologus his Grammar, by his father, 
Stephen N. Palzologus (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 7/6). 
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Ruskin’s Unto This Last, Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion and last, but not least, Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
Imitation of Christ are all good bed-books, inducing 
healthy slumber. My colleague, with his hasty remark, 
had stamped the book, in my mind, as a substantial 
addition to English literature. 

Now that I have read the book, I can endorse every 
thought that his chance remark raised in my mind. 
The descriptive notes of the book, which appear on 
the front and the back of the folder, were obviously 
not written by either the author or anyone who had 
read the book. The book deals with grammar only as 
a peg upon which to hang something. In reality, the 
author deals with history and geography, with mathe- 
matics and science, with theology and ethics, with as- 
tronomy, biology, chess, cards and parlour games, 
with newspapers and the art of advertising. The book 
is in the form of a treatise, but in actual fact it is an 
encyclopaedia. A glance at the index shows the ample 
range of subjects covered, and the footnotes are volu- 
minous. 

The author’s style has provoked some comment. I 
overheard a lady critic describe it as ‘old-fashioned,’ 
and even compare it with that of Daniel Defoe. Her 
remark showed great penetration, for if it be possible 
to conceive a mélange of the minds of Bernard Shaw 
and Jonathan Swift, so that the breeziness of the one 
and the bitterness of the other are proportionately 
mellowed, there you have the style of Stephen N. 
Palzologus.? 

A few years ago Bernard Shaw wrote :° 


‘The English have no respect for their language and 
will not teach their children to speak it, They spell it so 


? This is not, of course, the actual name of the author. I! 
can, however, authoritatively state that he is not Henry 
Higgins, author of Higgin’s Universal Alphabet and hero of 
G.B.S.’s Pygmalion, 5 Preface to Pygmalion. 
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abominably that no man can teach himself what it sounds 
like. It is impossible for an Englishman to open his mouth 
without making some other Englishman hate or despise 
him. German and Spanish are accessible to foreigners. 
English is not accessible even to Englishmen.’ 


Upon this Bernard Shaw builds up a case for a stan- 
dardisation of pronunciation, based upon a phonetic 
alphabet. Stephen N. Palzologus, however, goes 
further. His whole case is that language at its best is 
a cumbersome, inexact, inefficient instrument for the 
conveyance of thought. Language does not allow us 
to say what we think, and when we do say what we 
think we think, our hearers do not necessarily get the 
mental impression we intended they should get. This 
criticism applies, not to English alone, but to all lan- 
guages, and the author spares no pains to impress upon 
his readers that he is himself a polyglot.‘ 

Nationality and language are not necessarily co- 
terminous. The sporting, financial and political pages 
of a newspaper are all written in different languages. 
The language of law is quite unintelligible to the 
majority of us. Commerce has its own language, 
otherwise why should we speak of ‘Commercial Eng- 
lish’ or ‘Commercial Spanish’? What the author 
seems to be striving for is the giving of a static quality 
to language. The daily press suffers severely at his 
hands, its function being, not to make things clear, 
but so to place facts that wrong judgments are 
formed.° 

I once heard an anti-Catholic propagandist pour 
scorn on prayers to the Virgin on the grounds that our 
Blessed Lady was unacquainted with either Latin or 


**T did not learn Dutch for pleasure but because, as a gram- 
marian, I found I had to. I found myself with the choice of 
either ignoring what is known of the grammar of certain 
languages or learning Dutch. I decided that the languages 
were too interesting to ignore, so I learnt Dutch.’ Note, p. 264. 

5 Job xxxviii, 2. 
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English. He argued that she should be addressed in 
Aramaic which, he presumed, was her native tongue. 
The remark passed unchallenged, not perhaps be- 
cause its patent absurdity was unappreciated, but 
rather because it could be dealt with only through 
philosophy or theology or palzology, and these are 
three languages with which few are acquainted. 

It is a matter of regret to me (for Benjamin Kidd, 
Esperanto and Michael Neo-Palzologus are still in- 
extricably mingled in my mind) that Zamenhof did not 
read this book before embarking on his great scheme 
for an international auxiliary language. But we can- 
not wait for the removal of the curse of Babel, nor 
can we hope that telepathy will ensure correct thought- 
transference and interpretation any more than does 
wireless telephony. Full understanding can come only 
through the putting off of this fleshly veil. ‘Now I 
know in part; but then shall I know even as also I 
am known.” 


One or two extracts : 

‘One of the great advantages of such languages as 
Latin and classical Greek is that, not being quoted on the 
Stock Exchange, they cannot be subject to these violent 
fluctuations. But, of course, as everyone knows, the most 
permanently useFut of all foreign languages is Hebrew, 
for it enables you to understand what is going on behind 
the scenes.’ ” 

‘If I meet a man in the road—curious-looking fellow— 
quite unique—and he says to me: “I’m a typical English- 
man,’’ I can fetch out my book of mathematical postulates 
and look up “‘ Typical Englishman . . ., goes to church 
once on Sunday.’”’ And I say: ‘* You go to church once on 
Sunday?’ He says: ‘‘ Of course.’’ And I know that he’s 
that kind of typical Englishman. If he says: ‘‘ Never,"’ I 
have to refer to Typical Englishman No. 2, and I find: 
“Votes Conservative.” And I say: ‘‘ Conservative?” 
And if he says : ‘‘ Of course,’’ I know that he is that type 
of typical Englishman.’ 


®] Cor. xiii, 12. 
7 Stephen N. Palzologus is apparently anti-Semitic. 
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d in ‘It is ridiculous to say we do not talk about religion 
gue. willingly, if you mean Englishmen in general, To a 
be- foreigner that statement would appear preposterous; it is 
but untrue ; our history is full of talk (and worse) of it: there 
is so much talking about it that foreigners coming to Eng- 
ugh land notice at once the amount of noise we make about it 
are on Sundays and week-nights. One of them once said: “If 
God Almighty can hear all that, he must be sorry he ever 
idd created the English nation.’”’ But it would be safe to 
“tae, make the statement to any public school congregation ; 
| in- they don’t talk about it, and they know what you mean 
not by WE.’ 
eme ‘Michael used to be convinced that my cigars were 
can- good; he was judging: from only a partial patch, and no 


argument could prove to him that he was wrong; as he 


— saw it, his development was faultless. A more complex 
ght- development has given him a very exaggerated bias to- 
loes wards the other side of the question. It will take him 
only some time to complete the conversion which, I am sure, 
w I will some day surprise the family.’ 

0 | These quotations are typical of the author’s treat- 
ment of his subject, and I give them as an encourage- 
ment to those timid souls who might hesitate to pick 

S as up the book lest they should find it too abstruse. 

Boe Michael Neo-Palezologus may shock the palzo- 

ail grammarians and scandalise the antediluvianariolo- 

rew, gicians,* but the one-language man will find it vastly 
hind entertaining, although, like myself, he will admit, at 
oi the end, that he has not understood a word of it. 

y —- 

lish- 

‘weet C. P. Le Houray. 

urch 

hes * Pantechnicon words are a special feature of Michael Neo- 

” Palzologus. 
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ART AND LOVE 


I. 


CCORDING to the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, and this teaching is necessarily true, 
for the Catholic Church teaches with the authority of 
God Himself, the reason of man’s existence is that he 
may know, serve and love God. Every activity of 
man must be directed to those ends, otherwise man is 
false to himself, for he is acting against his nature, 
and false to God, for he is acting against his Maker. 
For such a creature as man, then, the work he does 
is not primarily that he may earn the food he eats, the 
shelter he needs and the food and shelter for the 
children he begets. Food and shelter are not the ends 
for which man works. On the contrary, man’s work 
is the end to which food and shelter are the means. 
We say that man’s work is the end. That is to say, 
it is the immediate or proximate end. The ultimate 
end, the final end is God. All food and shelter are 
things to help man in his work; all work is to help 
man to his God. 

Now under the stress of an irreligious and therefore 
an ill-organised society, these things are forgotten or 
denied; God Himself is forgotten or denied, and men 
think of themselves as working merely in order to 
live. Food and shelter are proclaimed to be the ends 
for which men work and, being reduced to the level 
of a means to merely earthly existence, work is de- 
graded and derided. This is indeed the curse of 
Adam; for Adam sinned when he ceased to contem- 
plate his God. 

But if work itself be degraded and cursed, the 
living which it is supposed to bring is very much 
applauded. Nobody honours the workman, but rich 
men sit in the places of kings. Money making is the 
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object of all labour, and avarice is the greatest of the 
virtues: the trader was the first to usurp the position 
of governor, and now the financier pure and simple 
has deprived the trader of his supremacy. The 
modern world is at the mercy of the Bank! 

Let us recollect ourselves. ‘Blessed are the poor 
in spirit,’ that is to say, the humble and they whose 
spirit is not set upon riches. ‘Consider the lilies of 
the field . . . and if the grass of the field . . . God 
doth so clothe how much more you, O ye of little 
faith? Be not solicitous therefore, saying: What 
shall we eat or wherewithal shall we be clothed? For 
after all these things do the heathens seek. For your 
Father knoweth that you have need of all these things. 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his justice and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” ‘Go to 
now ye rich men, weep and howl in your miseries 
which shall come upon you. Your riches are cor- 
rupted.” 

There is the Christian teaching; how is it com- 
patible with the doctrine of the modern world? Of 
course, the answer is plain enough. Such teaching is 
not compatible with the modern doctrine, and it is the 
modern doctrine that is wrong. 

But the implication of the Christian teaching is not 
simply that solicitousness is a bad attitude of mind. 
The teaching is not merely negative. It is chiefly 
positive in its implication. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God.’ And such seeking is chiefly, and for the 
great majority of men, to be undertaken through work, 
and thus work becomes not merely the means to food 
and shelter, but the means to the finding of God. So 
has work always been when workmen have not been 
at the mercy of avarice and avaricious men. That is 

1 Matthew v, 3. 


2 St. Matthew vi, 28. 
3 Epistle of St. James v, 1. 
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why, until the modern commercial state overwhelmed 
us, all the works of men were works of art; for the 
thing called art is simply work conceived in the spirit 
of one seeking God and with the object of finding 
Him. 

In these days of factory production on the one 
hand, and excessively self-conscious and often eccen- 
tric artistic production on the other, such a definition 
of art may seem fantastic. Nevertheless, things are 
properly defined by their highest and not by their 
lowest attributes, and as no one would think it an 
adequate definition of man to say that he is a two- 
legged mammal, so no one should be satisfied with the 
definition of art that it is simply skill, or that it is skill 
in the imitation of nature, or that it is the expression of 
emotion, or even that it is the expression of the work- 
man’s sense of beauty, though art may include all 
these things. 

But to say that art is work conceived in a certain 
spirit is not to say very much about the material 
aspect of a work of art. Such a definition applies 
rather to the hidden spring than to the water of the 
fountain. But it is fundamental; for as the soul is 
the form of the body, that is to say the determinant of 
its species, so the underlying principle, the formative 
principle, of the kind of work called art is the spirit of 
worship in which it is conceived. When a piece of 
work is not merely done but made, it is a work of art. 
In these two words doing and making, we have the 
distinction clearly exposed. We speak of doing when 
we imply a means to an end. We speak of making 
when we envisage an end. Recta ratio agibilium,* 
that is the domain of prudence which has regard to 
the last end of man as man. Recta ratio factibilium,' 
that is the domain of art which has regard to the 

* The right ordering of deeds to be done. 
° The right ordering of things to be made. 
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Art and Love 


ultimate object of work as work. The last end of man 
is union with God. The ultimate object of work is the 
praise of God. These are hard facts, not sentimental 
aspirations, and it is because they have ceased to be 
regarded as hard facts that prudence has come to 
mean mere worldly carefulness and art has become 
man’s praise and glorification of himself. 

We are not here concerned to suggest remedies for 
this state of affairs, nor to discuss whether this or that 
political reform would do anything to bring the mind 
of man back again to a true orientation. Our business 
here is, first to make clear what in fact art is and to 
show that it is the peculiar and appropriate activity 
of man as the lover of God. Secondly, we wish to 
deal with those particular works of art in which love 
is the theme, the subject matter, the material form as 
well as the immaterial form and vatson d’étre. For 
all works of art have love for their reason of being, 
but not all have love for their bodily theme. 


II. 


We begin by saying that art is work conceived in 
the spirit of worship. We mean of course the worship 
of God, and we are aware that there may be many 
false gods and therefore false worships—as when man 
deifies himself and worships at his own shrine. In 
this last woeful state however there is this comfort: 
that it is generally a worship confined to the rich. In 
such conditions poor men are not commonly wor- 
shippers in front of their own mirrors; they are com- 
monly mere slaves, doing what they are ordered and 
seeking nothing but such amusements as their masters 
see fit to provide. But, false or true, all art is work 
conceived in worship. It is not simply worship; it is 
not simply conception; it is the work itself conceived 
in worship. It is the act of the mind in conceiving a 
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particular work (thing to be made) in a particular 
spirit. Art is not the doing of the work; that is the 
domain of prudence or of mechanical skill. Art is 
the conception of the work in the mind, the mind 
ordered to worship. ‘Art abides entirely on the side 
of the mind.” 

But the worship which art implies is not necessarily 
a stated, a conscious worship. The worship that art 
implies is simply that by which a man devotes himself 
to the well-making of the thing to be made, be it 
house or chair, or carved stone idol, be it his family 
or his own soul. Though he may never say the thing 
in words, the artist is one who devotes himself to the 
work not simply for the sake of the function which 
the work when done will perform, as a house to shelter 
a family (that is the business of prudence, and of 
course the artist, as man, must be a prudent man), but 
his devotion is to the work as a thing worth doing well 
for its own sake. Now normally, no man takes up this 
attitude to his work, no man gives this worship to the 
work of his hands, no man makes this act of love, 
unless he be, whether consciously or not, a lover of 
God. That is the inevitable implication. 

It is for this reason that the activity called art is 
the peculiar and appropriate activity of man. For 
man is compounded of matter and spirit, both real 
and both good, and here on earth all that he learns he 
must learn by means of his senses (there is no other 
channel of knowledge for him), and all that he does, 
he must do by and in material things. But doing is 
by definition a transitive activity. The deed, as such, 
is but a means to an end. Making, however, is by 
definition that activity in which the thing made is 
regarded as an end; otherwise it is not really made 
but merely done—as when a factory ‘turns out’ a 

* Maritain: The Philosophy of Art (Ditchling, St. Dominic’s 
Press). 
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clock, or clocks by the thousand. Of such clocks it 
cannot be said that anyone has made them; they are 
simply the product of a number of men doimg what 
they are told. 

More particularly is art the peculiar and appro- 
priate occupation of men when men are consciously 
devoted to the service and love of God. Then indeed 
no other manner of occupation will seem worthy. 
Those men who give themselves entirely to contem- 
plation, who would seem therefore least to merit the 
name of artist, are in fact the most completely artists, 
for not only are they the artificers in the shaping of 
their own souls, but they are, God guiding, artificers 
in the shaping of life itself. The religious life is man’s 
greatest work of art. It is comparatively a simple 
matter to shape a stone to one’s liking, but the devils 
themselves conspire to hinder man’s efforts to shape 
his own life. 

Therefore, though not every man is called to the 
life of religion, every man is called to the love of 
God and every man is called to give love to the work 
of his hands; every man is called to be an artist. 

But just as the good religious prays without notic- 
ing that he is praying, so the good workman works 
without noticing that he is an artist. Self-conscious- 
ness is not essential; indeed it is a hindrance. Self- 
forgetfulness, self-abnegation is the proper state of 
mind for man. Then, and then alone, can he col- 
laborate with God in creating.’ 


IIT. 


In all times and places it has been man’s delight 
to think of love. This is not to be wondered at, for 
God Himself zs Love, and Love is the end for which 


7 Cf. Maritain, ibid., p. 31. 
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man renders to God his service. The marriage of the 
soul with God is the end for which the soul is created. 
God is the lover of the soul. God is the bridegroom. 
God is the husband. God is the father and, if she will, 
the soul is the sweetheart, the bride . . . Dilectus 
meus est mihi et ego illi.* 

In all times and places it has been man’s delight 
to think of human love as a type of the divine Love 
and of human marriage as a type of the marriage of 
the soul with God. The most barbarous rites with 
which barbarous peoples have surrounded human 
wooing and human marriage have this significance. 
However dim may be the consciousness of such 
peoples, however oppressed they may be by the gaunt 
struggle for existence and survival, love is never 
either unmixed lust or simply a secular arrangement 
for reproduction. It has been left to the cultured 
intellectuals of a decadent Europe and America to 
pride themselves upon a supposed emancipation from 
such ‘barbarous’ ideas and to set up a notion of mar- 
riage from which all divine significance has been ex- 
punged. 

Simple people, between whom and God there is no 
barrier of pride, whose minds are not clouded or 
confused by the innumerable theories and hypotheses 
of experimental science, who, moreover, are not the 
possessors of great material wealth or highly or- 
ganised»by subdivision of labour for the production 
of wealth for others, such people, such souls are 
readily attuned to the divine wind. For them it seems 
most natural and most reasonable that all the things 
of earth should be analogues of the divine reality, 
echoes of the divine voice, material counterparts of 
the divine ideas. And if the trees and rocks, the 
thunder and the sea, the frightful avidity of animal 
life and the loveliness of flowers are so many hints of 

§ Canticle of Canticles II, 16. 
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the God Who made them, how much more obviously 
are the things of humanity analogues of the things of 
God! And among all such things, the union of man 
and woman takes the highest place and is the most 
potent symbol. 

Therefore it is that outside the commercial civili- 
sations of the western world, love and marriage take 
their place as types of divine union, and everywhere 
love and marriage are the subject-matter, the theme, 
of religious writers, singers, painters and sculptors. 
It is true that love is the theme of western writers 
also, but it is to be noted that, with them, the idea of 
love is entirely free from any divine signification, 
either explicit or implied, and that however much they 
may still be under the heel of the old tradition which 
makes marriage the inevitable ‘happy ending,’ yet as 
religion decays, the inevitability of such an ending 
becomes less and less and the notion of a permanent 
union, ‘till death do us part,’ is more and more fre- 
quently relegated to the ‘scrap-heap’ of outworn 
ideas. 

Further, it is to be noted that the more the divine 
background disappears, the more the prudishness of 
the police becomes the standard of ethics and aesthe- 
tics alike. The guardianship of divine Truth is not 
the business of such governors. Their business is the 
convenience of a society devoted to commerciai pros- 
perity. Under such an aegis the arts are necessarily 
degraded to the level of the merely sentimental or 
the merely sensual, and while the sentimental is 
everywhere applauded, the sensual is a source of 
panic. 

The divine background has disappeared and the 
modern world fondly imagines that it has removed 
the veil with which a more superstitious generation 
shrouded reality; whereas actually it has simply 
blinded itself to the reality of which material life is 
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the veil. Such is the state of dispiritedness in which 
we now find ourselves. Such is the soil in which for- 
lorn painters and poets must plant their seedlings. 
Woe to them if the nakedness with which they clothe 
their meaning be anything but sentimental. But woe 
more deep if indeed they have no meaning, if they 
also know neither God nor gods. 


IV. 


Again, let us recollect ourselves. ‘Blessed are the 
clean of heart, for they shall see God.® ‘God is 
Love.” ‘Love God and make what you will.” 

But such sayings require interpretation, and primar- 
ily the interpretation of those responsible for their 
original enunciation. In the absence of such inter- 
pretation, in a world in which private judgment is the 
only test of truth, confusion necessarily results. Pro- 
duction is merely idiosyncratic; criticism is devoid of 
principles. The artist is the inventor of his own reli- 
gion or merely a purveyor of lovable sweetmeats. 
The critic and the buyer, for the most part having 
no religion at all, are simply concerned with what 
takes their fancy. Such a condition of things is thor- 
oughly abnormal and decadent. It is the inevitable 
accompaniment of prolonged commercial prosperity, 
of prolonged commercial insubordination. If we sur- 
vey the civilisations of the past or the life, even now, 
of those races and peoples still free from commercial 
exploitation, we find a very different state of mind, 
and if we take India as an example it is not because 
India is unique, but because India is typical. More- 


* St. Matthew v, 8. 


10* He that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is love’ 
(1st Epistle St. John iv, 8). 
“St. Augustine. 
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over, India is comparatively close at hand, and in 
India the religious impulse has permeated life and 
work almost up to our own times. Now in India love 
has always been the theme par excellence of religious 
art—whether plastic, pictorial or literary. Manners 
also are permeated with religion. 

In England even the old-time custom of ‘grace’ 
at meals has almost disappeared. It is not now con- 
sidered polite to intrude religion into outward life or 
even into personal conversation. No wonder! for the 
religion of propriety, the state-established religion of 
England has never swayed the minds of men, and the 
true religion, the Catholic faith, is only now emerging 
from the penal times, and emerging shorn of all those 
customs which make every act a religious and a ritual 
act, and every moment a step towards God. European 
scepticism has only recently reached India; and India 
has only recently proclaimed the right to a commer- 
cialism of her own. Before all is destroyed, let us 
admire and praise the works of her past, and especially 
those which most poignantly embody the recognition 
of man’s love of God and of God’s love for man. 

The necessary timidity of town-ridden England, 
nay, the necessary restriction imposed upon the idio- 
syncracy of painters and poets, need not blind us to 
the fact that the physical union of lovers being a God- 
appointed act, its representation in word or work is 
not iz itself an evil thing. 

But naturalistically depicted sex representation 
fails of its justification and in the all-pervading 
naturalism of modern European art, wherein every- 
thing which is not naturalistic is thought to belong to 
a lower order of things, it is not tolerable. This is 
necessary and right. Where you have the copying of 
nature regarded as the aim of the artist, it is necessary 
that the artist should be warned off those particular 
things in nature which, viewed as merely natural, are 
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the most provocative of disorder. Only where the 
non-naturalistic, the conventional, the symbolic, the 
hieratic, is regarded as being the proper nature of 
artistic work and all else is regarded as indecency, 
tour de force or triviality, only there can you have the 
representation of marriage either holily conceived or 
tolerably executed. Such conditions do not exist in 
England to-day, such conditions have already almost 
departed from India. 

In fact all naturalistic representation is indecent, 
whether it be concerned with the human body or any- 
thing else; the naturalistic representation of the in- 
timacy of lovers is more indecent than such represen- 
tation of landscape because it is more provocative of 
disorder, but for no other reason. The more the mind 
is weaned from this modern cult of ‘the natural,’ the 
more do such exhibitions as that of the Royal Academy 
become revolting in their indecent blandishments of 
merely personal human emotion. 

But it must not be supposed that a conventional 
style of art was originally or may now be used as a 
cloak for sensualism. Hieratic is indeed a more ap- 
propriate word than conventional. Hieratic art, that 
is a priestly art, an art in accordance with priestly 
dictation, is that style of art in which divine meaning 
is enshrined in material works. By Catholic philo- 
sophers it is said that ‘the soul is the form of the 
body,’ and of hieratic art it is said that divinity is the 
form of it—the form, that is the formative principle, 
the thing in accordance with whose nature and powers 
the material body takes shape. The form of an hier- 
atic art is the divine rule, the divine order. 

Is it possible that the strongest of all the passions 
can be correlated to a divine order? Is it possible 
that, in pictorial or literary art, the passions of men 
can be subordinated to a divine rule? There is no 
doubt about the answer, and if it should be thought 
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that we are assuming too much in saying that the 
worships and images of primitive or alien peoples are 
anything but sensuality, let us remember that the 
present frame of mind of the town-bred people of 
Europe is such as to make it almost impossible for 
them to think clearly on the subject. Because we 
worship ourselves and are rightly afraid to withdraw 
the police supervision of our public picture galleries, 
it does not follow that other peoples and other ages 
see no more of God in nature than we do. Let us 
also remember the literature of Christianity. From the 
Canticle of Canticles to St. Bernard and St. John of the 
Cross, from St. Teresa of Avila to Blessed Thérése 
of Lisieux the theme of love has never been without 
vivid and unveiled expression. And if the paintings 
and sculptures of medieval Europe are less un- 
clothed than those of India, the differences of climate 
and race are sufficient explanation. In all cases, how- 
ever unconsciously and with whatever accompaniment 
of philosophical error and uncouth theology, God has 
been worshipped as the lover, the fount of love, Love 
itself. The blatantly phallic art of Central African 
tribes is no more a degradation than is the blatantly 
naturalistic art of modern Europe—no more and no 
less. Both are departures from the norm of human 
understanding, both are the product of mental decay. 
The norm is seen in the early art of Greece, in the 
early art of mediaeval Europe, in the peasant art of 
all the world, in the Plain Chant of the Roman Church 
and in all such music, and pre-eminently in Rajput 
painting and the sculptures of India and China. But 
to all these arts the naturalistic is abhorrent. All are 
hieratic arts; all are the arts of peoples for whom 
religion is the main motive and of whose religion love 
is the beginning and the end. 


EGO SUM ALPHA ET OMEGA. 
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V. 


We said that the differences of race and climate 
were sufficient to account for the fact that the art of 
mediaeval Europe is on the whole less unclothed than 
that of the East, and this is true. But it is only the 
material half of the story. The spiritual half is to be 
found in the fact that Christian art is the art of man 
redeemed. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not mean 
that nakedness either in thought or in work or in act 
is in itself the mark of the unredeemed or is ix itself 
either unlawful or unseemly. Christian modesty has 
become a rule not because nakedness is wrong, but 
simply because nakedness is too much associated with 
‘nature religions’ on the one hand and is too dis- 
tracting on the other. But if Divine Love be the cen- 
tral truth of the universe and if human love be the 
most potent symbol of Divine Love, it could hardly 
but follow that simple people, not trained to philo- 
sophic thought, living engrossed in the life and 
struggle of earth should welcome without misgiving 
such elementary symbols of love and the fruition of 
love as we find all over the world. It is of course the 
fashion to-day to make out that these elemental wor- 
ships are the worships of peoples who have never 
risen to a civilised standard. This is a misreading of 
the facts. Such worships are simply the formalisation 
of man’s instinctive apprehension of the central mean- 
ing of the universe. They exist everywhere at all 
times. They are not specially confined to uncivilised 
peoples. Christianity has not denied their truth, cer- 
tainly the Catholic Church has not (and what else can 
reasonably be called Christian?). Christianity has ab- 
sorbed such worships, transcended them, and it has 
done this not so much by destroying their idols as by 
setting up everywhere the Crucifix on the one hand 
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and Our Lady’s image on the other. The Crucifix is 
the image not of the metaphysical fact of universal 
love, but of the physical fact of God’s love for man. 
It is not an image of the virility of the universe. 
It is an image of the virility of God Himself. ‘God 
so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten son.’ 
‘Behold the Man.’ Truth, the Infinite, is a ferson, not 
a metaphysical statement. And God’s love is no longer 
to be symbolised by sexual signs, but by the image of 
God Himself spent utterly for love. God Himself 
has come down to make bread of these stones—to raise 
up children unto Abraham—and that not by a doc- 
trine only, but by an act, the giving of Himself—and 
His Church is His Bride. 

But all creation is female to God, and the soul of 
man is the essentially female thing. The maleness of 
men is only a shadow of the maleness of God, but it 
is sufficient, when pride possesses us, to lead us 
astray. Hence it is that rebellion arises. Little man 
will not surrender to the divine Lover—he would be 
master of his fate, he would be master of his soul. 
The image of the Blessed Virgin, therefore, is the 
Christian rejoinder to the Crucifix. ‘Be it done to me 
according to thy word.’ ‘Grant that I may love Thee 
always: then do with me what Thou wilt.’ Such is 
the response of love to Love. 

It is easily seen, then, that as non-Christian peoples 
everywhere have naturally set up sexual symbols of 
the divine Love, not knowing Christ, so Christians, as 
naturally and often as thoughtlessly and with as little 
misgiving, have set up everywhere the Crucifix and the 
Madonna. These are the Christian love-tokens. 

Again, let us not be misunderstood! We are not 
seeking, as do many students of religion, to reduce 
Christian imagery to the level of non-Christian idola- 
tries; we are not trying to discover in Christian 
imagery a hidden idolatry. On the contrary, our con- 
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cern is to show that non-Christian religions, inasmuch 
as they proclaim that love is the central fact of the 
universe, proclaim truth; that Christianity has not 
obliterated that truth but transcended it. It is not 
civilisation that has raised men above the worship of 
idols. Gaude Maria virgo, cunctas haereses sola in- 
teremisti in universo mundo.” 

Moreover, the Catholic religion has this overwhelm- 
ing advantage over other religions: it has no esoteric 
doctrine hidden from the simple and only taught to 
the learned. Jesus Christ is an historic person, God 
did in fact become flesh and die upon the Cross 
(‘Pas symbolique,’ as the monk said to the young 
symbolist). The Blessed Virgin did in fact suffer no 
privation of grace and did in fact live by grace in 
perpetual contemplation. It is no longer necessary 
therefore to maintain on the one hand a simple sym- 
bolism of natural truth, such as simple men and 
women can comprehend, and on the other a subtle 
philosophy and metaphysic such as only the educated 
can learn. The Crucifix is not a symbol for children 
merely; it is not a symbol at all, but an image. 
It is understood by simple and learned alike, though 
often the simple more easily grasp its truth. The 
Madonna is not a pretty, ideal figure for the elevation 
of the uncouth—a figure in which the cultured find no 
satisfaction; it is the image of man in his true relation 
to God, as the Crucifix is the image of God in His 
true relation to man. 

Therefore, although the love-song and the love- 
picture which take human love as the symbol of divine 
Love are everywhere recurrent, and though such love, 
so taken, is still rightly the theme of themes for poets 
and picture-makers, it is easily understood how the 
Crucifix and the Madonna have eclipsed all such sym- 


12 Rejoice, O Virgin Mary, thou alone hast destroyed all 
heresies throughout the world. Office of Our Lady. 
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bolic things. The image is mightier than the symbol. 
Even the song of Solomon in all its glory is but a pale 
ghost before the divine Lily of Calvary. The Can- 
ticle of Canticles is but a symbolic poem, the Christ 
of Calvary is an historic fact. Even the hymn of the 
Blessed Virgin, the Magnificat, is but a faint reflexion 
of her own acceptance of the Divine Will. So, though 
the symbol may often be a finer work of art than the 
image, it is the image and not the symbol that has most 
enthralled the mind of Christian artists, as it is the 
life, and not the philosophy, that has most absorbed 
the energy of Christian saints. 


Eric GIL. 
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THE ‘MATERIALISM’ OF THE LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 


HE attack made on the Church to-day is, not 

merely different from, but, the exact opposite 
of, that made in the sixteenth century. What was 
then an offence is now a recommendation; what was 
then a mitigating circumstance is now a stumbling 
block. At the time of the ‘Reformation’ the accusa- 
tion was one of superstition and materialism, though 
the latter word was not used. Our opponents posed 
as more spiritual in their conception of worship. 
Speech took the place of corporeal action. The pul- 
pit replaced the altar and the preacher ousted the 
priest. The sacramental idea was almost completely 
lost. 

It is startling to turn from these criticisms to the 
censure of Catholicism, and, indeed, of all forms of 
religion, current at the present time. Other-worldli- 
ness is the favourite charge. We are said to divert 
the attention of the democracy from those material 
interests in the understanding of which lies its hope of 
salvation, and to fix it on an unreal heaven and hell. 
Dogmas are derided because they lead to what are 
regarded as unprofitable discussions concerning ab- 
struse matters remote from everyday needs. It is we 
now who are too ‘spiritual.’ 

This wave of materialistic thought finds the old- 
fashioned types of Protestantism entirely unprepared. 
The preacher addresses himself to empty pews. The 
exhortation to face the possibilities of the Future Life 
falls on deaf ears. Even the moral idealism that is 
adopted as a substitute for doctrinal truth fares no 
better; it is stigmatised as bourgeois ideology. 

But the Church is in a different position. To 
materialism, as expounded by the disciples of Marx, 
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she opposes, not an abstract ‘spirituality,’ but the 
wealth of the sacramental system. She calls attention 
to the implications of the Incarnation, and of the 
truth, which she consistently teaches, that the body is 
the Temple of the Living God. Her long warfare 
with Manicheism is recalled to mind and its story 
utilised for pointing the moral in the circumstances 
of the present hour. The senses she declares are the 
gateways of the Spirit. 

The proclamation of sacramental truth produces a 
curious effect upon her adversaries. There are some, 
of course, who are out-and-out materialists, and will 
have nothing to do with any teaching that involves 
recognition of a spiritual factor. Such historical de- 
velopments as are denominated spiritual are, accord- 
ing to them, the result of material circumstances. 
Ideas spring from economic and industrial conditions 
and correspond to them. Life and character are 
determined by their physical basis. With the genuine 
exponents of this theory it is almost useless to argue. 
But there is a large class amongst those calling them- 
selves Socialists whose materialism is merely a con- 
fused and crude reaction against the only forms of 
religion known to it. The pseudo-spirituality of Pro- 
testantism is largely responsible for this type of 
opponent. When sacramentalism is preached to him 
he does not quite know where he is. The result is a 
division of opinion, the left wing section offering un- 
compromising opposition, the others seeing in the new 
gospel something that appeals to them but finding 
themselves unable to reconcile it with the theories 
they have been taught. 

The present writer has had many opportunities of 
testing this. It frequently happened, a few years ago, 
that he was called upon to address gatherings com- 
posed largely of Marxians. It was his custom to begin 
with a reference to the Upper Room in which our 
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Blessed Lord took bread and wine and blessed them. 
From that he would go on to expound as much as he 
then understood of the sacramental idea, applying it 
to the problem of social reconstruction. By a con- 
siderable part of his audience the exposition would be 
listened to reverently and thoughtfully, and question- 
time showed that its importance had been grasped. 
There was one curious example of the way in which 
Catholic truth is able to reconcile the self-styled 
materialist. A Conference at Ruskin College, Ox- 
ford, organised by a middle-class association, to which 
a number of left-wing Socialists had been invited, was 
in progress. There had been, I learned, a good deal 
of friction and many angry words exchanged between 
the two sections of the audience, the Socialists accus- 
ing the bourgeois of a romantic idealism having no 
contact with the facts of life, and their opponents 
answering with the familiar charge of materialism. 
Without knowing anything of this controversy I was 
called upon to deliver my lecture, and, at its close, 
one of the red-tied members of the audience rose to 
his feet and said, ‘It has been a surprise to me to note, 
as the lecturer proceeded, that he has been applauded 
by the gentlemen on the platform and their supporters 
in the audience. My surprise is due to the fact that 
what he has said is what I and those with me have 
been trying all the week to say, only to find ourselves 
opposed by those responsible for this Conference.’ I 
have given this incident as literally as I can remem- 
ber it. 

The occurrence made a great impression on me at 
the time, and has remained with me since as an ex- 
ample of the way in which a Catholic interpretation 
of the relations of spirit and matter is able to unde- 
ceive the self-styled materialist as to his own real 
meaning. Cardinal Bourne, a little while ago, put 
clearly the attitude of the Church to the movement so 
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often charged with a denial of spiritual values. In an 
interview given to certain Dutch journalists in Hol- 
land, His Eminence is reported to have said: ‘I as- 
sure you most emphatically that our Labour Party has 
nothing in its programme against religion. Obviously 
there are some extremists among them, but the party 
as such has nothing in common with Socialism on the 
Continent . . . If anyone wishes to become a Labour 
man he becomes one. From the Catholic standpoint 
there is no objection whatever.’ These are wise words 
and will go far to dissipate an unjust impression under 
which some Catholics have laboured. 

The materialistic phase through which we are pass- 
ing means, as all forms of antagonism mean, an 
opportunity as well as a menace. It is an opportunity 
to show the members of the Labour Movement that 
the Church understands what they are trying to ex- 
press better than they do themselves, and that the 
truth she has been consistently teaching for nineteen 
centuries is the only solid basis for that social recon- 
struction on which their hearts are set. 


STANLEY B. JAMEs. 
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REVIEWS 


TERESA HiGciInson, SERVANT OF Gop, SCHOOL TEACHER, 1845- 
1905. A Memoir compiled by the Rev. A. M. O’Sullivan, 
O.S.B. (Sands and Co., 4/- net.) 


This is an unsatisfactory book. The compiler states that 
he has in his possession ‘ minute, well-authenticated details’ 
of Teresa Higginson’s life; in consequence his readers may 
justly reproach him for his manner of writing her memoir. He 
speaks of ‘her never-failing heroic virtues during nearly sixty 
years’; he might have written a chapter on them instead of 
wandering into the dissertation given in Chapter VI. Most 
people are careless in punctuating their letters, and Teresa was 
no exception. The revelations would be all the clearer for some 
correction of the punctuation. 

Teresa’s life was properly speaking extraordinary ; in it are 
to be found all the phenomena known as gratiae gratis datae. 
But most extraordinary is the fact related on page 27, that, ex- 
cept for a slight fault committed at the age of four, she never 
had any matter for absolution. 

However, it must not be supposed that Teresa Higginson 
was exempt from the ordinary laws of the spiritual life. Their 
working is to be seen in the account she wrote of her early 
years. ‘I tried to check my will and tried to empty myself of 
myself, to live a life of self-denial as I was so self-seeking and 
so full of self-love. . . . What a battle I had to fight, how 
often I felt disturbed and tempted to give up’ (p. 59) ‘How 
often I thought it was no use crying over spilt milk—try to live 
this hour—as if it were the only one I had’ (p. 61). ‘My 
prayer was hard to make and dry. . . . I felt weary and 
worn, tired of everything, and seemed to have no power to 
exert my will to act, or heart to love’ (p. 62). Again, she re- 
lates the struggle to do the kind action which was immediately 
followed by her first intellectual vision of our Lord (pp. 66, 67). 

Teresa’s mystical experiences are in harmony with those 
of the great mystics, ‘And He made me see very clearly that 
this which seems darkness to the human soul is excess of light 
(that as if we for any length were able to gaze at the noonday 
sun, we should not be able to see the light,—all would be dark- 
ness to us) so the soul drawn into light inaccessible is blinded 
with its brilliancy and can only see the darkness of her own 
misery and sin’ (p. 38). Speaking of a period of desolation 
she says : ‘ He gave me to understand : that that desolation and 
dereliction was purifying and sanctifying, that the fire of hell 
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was Created to punish mortal sin, but this was the touch of the 
Creator, not a created flame, and here the soul was dried and 
scorched in the attribute of the Infinite Justice . . . of the 
God of Purity and Holiness’ (p. 37). Did not space forbid, it 
would be interesting to quote parallel passages from St. Denys 
and St. John of the Cross. The following quotation recalls 
St. Teresa: ‘I heard these words again: ‘‘ Fear not, it is I,’’ 
- . + not that I really heard the words spoken by the ears, 
but they seemed impressed on the soul in such a manner that 
there is no doubt of what I hear, and these words are works, 
‘ . for my poor soul . . . enjoys at once that peace 
which the world cannot give’ (p. 74). 

Theologians have already declared Teresa’s revelations on 
devotion to our Lord’s Sacred Head to be in conformity with 
the Catholic faith; but the Church has not spoken. It is for 
her to set the seal of her approval on this particular devotion, 
and to judge whether or no Teresa Higginson’s virtues were 
heroic. 

A complete life ought to be written; and how well Father 
Martindale would write it! 


St. Icnattus or Loyota. By John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 6/6. 167 pages.) 


Father Pollen tells us in his prefatory notice that he is here 
attempting only a sketch of the life of St. Ignatius, insisting 
chiefly on his sanctity. That he is successful in this constitutes 
the chief merit of his work, which by its clearness and brevity 
will commend itself to those who have too little leisure for the 
reading of long biographies. We must not, however, convey 
the impression that, being only a sketch, it falls short in giving 
a real history of the Saint’s life. On the contrary, one who 
reads this book will be particularly pleased with the manner in 
which the author divides his narrative. Throughout the work 
we have a vivid sense of the Saint’s personality from the begin- 
ning of his military career to his death. Of great interest 1s 
the story of St. Ignatius’s conversion, in which the author ac- 
cepts the opinion of recent Spanish historians that ‘ while there 
is no sound basis for believing him to have sunk in vice or 
shameless excesses, it would seem that in the heat of youth and 
amid the fires of temptation he was sometimes carried into sins 
of lust, pride, and passion.” This is in opposition to many 
panegyrists, who see nothing in the Saint’s humble words con- 
cerning his past sins but mere exaggerations of small faults. 

In his chapter on The Constitution, Fr. Pollen says: ‘ A man 
who spends eight hours every day chanting in choir has not, 
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as a rule, time for further work. Of course some strong and 
active minds will be found in every community who will be 
capable of further exertions, even after their eight-hour day. 
But an order which does its full duty in choir has, as a body, 
neither leisure nor strength for much more corporate work 
. Ignatius would not dream of excusing his sons from the 
recital of office in private, and the devotions which he imposed 
amounted altogether to four hours a day, quite a respectable 
first tax on anyone’s energies.’ And we would add, a much 
heavier burden than is implied in the obligation of choral office 
which, recited as it is, chorally—in the Dominican order for 
instance—takes about one hour and fifty minutes. When the 
divine office is sung entirely, it takes less than four hours. The 
idea of eight hours for the divine office is extravagant in the ex- 
treme. G.S.W.G. 


Gop’s Book or THE Hoty CuiLp. By Marie St. S. Ellerker, 
O.S.D. (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 
2/6.) 

Children will be fascinated with this little book—delightful 
from the Della Robbia bambino on the cover to the very last 
page. It should do much to foster in their minds and hearts a 
love of the Holy Scriptures, ‘God’s Book,’ from whence the 
story of the Child Jesus has been drawn. The charming illus- 
trations and the verses by Miss Emily Hickey are added attrac- 
tions. M.D. 


ParpREACHA NA N-Daorne. Collected by Charlotte Dease. 
(Dublin : The Talbot Press. 2/6.) 


This little collection of prayers in Irish is the first of the kind 
that has come under our notice. Its special feature is that it 
harks back to the beautiful ancient prayers that have been 
traditionally kept among Gaelic-speaking folk in Ireland. The 
first is that fine vigorous prayer, ‘The Breastplate of St. 
Patrick.’ There are others to be said on rising in the morning, 
before going to sleep, on beginning work, etc. All are delight- 
fully simple and pregnant with that vivid faith to which Catholic 
Ireland has always been so loyally devoted. Someone has said 
that Irish is the best language in which to make love and to 
pray. After all, prayer is only a form of divine love-making— 
the expression of the noblest human instinct directed towards 
the Only Object really worthy of it. 

Miss Dease has done the editing well. It is to be hoped that 
she will edit some more of these prayers and devotional pro- 
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verbs: the old manuscripts must be full of them. Her work 
will be appreciated by the scholar who is interested in the beauti- 
ful Gaelic tongue and by the daily-increasing number of those 
in Ireland who are able to say their prayers in Irish. 


B.NrC. 


ANNAMORE. A novel by the Rev. J. Guinan. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 6/- net.) 


There is an engaging naivete about a novelist who, at the 
end of a work of over 300 pages, has not grown too familiar 
with his characters to treat them with respectful politeness : 
and finds himself able to set about winding up their affairs in 
this manner : 


‘By the death of his father, the last tie which bound 
Mr. J. J. Dunne to his native land might be said to be 
severed. But it was not so... Having waited for a 
decent interval to elapse since Cormac’s death, he finally 
asked her to become his wife and share his lot in his dis- 
tant home . . . He had found in a modest Irish maiden 
the helpmate who would strew his path in life with the 
sweetest roses of womanly love, comfort and consolation.’ 


Annamore is a highly anecdotal novel of Irish life in the 
* seventies ’ dealing with the simplicity, patience and piety of the 
Irish peasant under the burden of ‘ landlordism’ which then so 
greatly afflicted him. There is a wealth of incidental stories, 
humorous, pathetic and graphically descriptive in the book. 
One enjoys this tale of the old Catholic peasant, who received 
from a lady member of the Irish Church Missionary Society a 
pair of blankets, together with an effort at proselytism. 


‘Now, my dear,’ Mrs. Hawkins said, ‘ wouldn’t you like 
to find salvation in the Lord?’ 


‘Indeed and I would, ma’am,’ Nancy replied, ‘ nothin’ 
ud plase me better. Sure, what else do I hope for but to 
save my sowl, with the help of God and the assistance of 
his Blessed Mother. Faith, if I was only certain of it, I’d 
be glad and happy to be called this blessed minute, so I 
would. But I heard the priest sayin’ one time we never 
know whether we’re worthy of love or hatred, avourneen. 
Sure there’s where we’re put out.’ 


‘Oh, my dear, I am quite sure I have found the Lord.’ 


‘ Musha then, it’s well for you, ma’am: and I hope 
you’ll be able to hould your hoult.’ 
E.P.M. 
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GEORGE MACDONALD AND His Wire. By Greville MacDonald, 
M.D. (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 21s. net.) 


George MacDonald was a novelist, poet, literary critic, a 
preacher and lecturer and writer of tales and allegories for 
children. His output of fifty-two volumes is to be marvelled at 
even in these days. This is the centenary year of his birth, and 
a biography is consequently appropriate. The story of his life 
is a sort of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ He was born into a period 
which may be described as ‘oatmeal and John Knox.’ His 
grandfather, Charles Edward MacDonald, was born in 1746, tie 
year of Culloden. The family was then Catholic: ‘the Gaelic 
was his father’s tongue and Romanism his religion.’ But the 
failure of the ’45 and the awful tragedy of Culloden demanded 
a ‘new weighing up of values,’ and many Highlanders turned 
Protestant—‘ whether for their bodies’ or their souls’ safety.’ 
If C. E. MacDonald had any hankering sympathy for the old 
religion it must have been effectively dispelled by his wife, 
whose passion for saving souls from the burning led her, 
amongst other things, to burn the Catholic records in the family 
‘Chanter Kist’ as ‘snares and wiles of Satan.’ We are told 
that her antagonism to Catholics was intense; she wrestled in 
prayer for the victims of the ‘Scarlet Woman.’ In her ninety- 
second year she could still read the newspapers, and one day 
she remarked: ‘The newspaper is telling that among a’ the 
changes taking place i’ the warld, they have gotten a guid Pope 
at Rome; an’ I have been prayin’ to the Lord a’ nicht to gie 
him a new hert and a guid wife!’ In the next generation the 
Catholic memories of the family were completely dimmed, and 
George MacDonald, the subject of this biography, was Calvin- 
ised on the ‘ Shorter Catechism.’ At the age of thirteen he was 
first President of a Juvenile Temperance Society. In his six- 
teenth year he entered Aberdeen University, and five years later 
took out his M.A. degree. For some two or three years, un- 
decided about his career, although anxious to go in for chemis- 
try, he became a tutor to a family in London. In 1848 he 
relinquished his tutorship and decided to enter the Congrega- 
tional ministry. He did a two years theological course, and in 
1850 accepted a call to Arundel. Two years later he is being 
baited for heresy. He had preached that ‘some provision was 
made for the heathen after death.’ This blasphemy could not 
be condoned by the local diaconal inquisition, and his resigna- 
tion followed. The Pilgrim had come to the parting of the 
ways, and his way lay through the Valley of the Shadow, of 
poverty, illness and suffering. Necessity decided his real 
career; he began to write articles and poems for one or two 
magazines, and also took up private lecturing and free-lance 
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preaching. In 1855 his first book was published. By 1858 he 
had three volumes to his credit. His merits as a literary man 
were soon recognised. His circle of friends began to widen, 
until it included a host of eminent Victorians—Ruskin, Carlyle, 
F. D. Maurice, Darwin, Lady Byron, Lewis Caroll, Octavia 
Hill, Kingsley and many others, (It was due to the enthusiasm 
of MacDonald’s children that Alice in Wonderland was given 
to the English-speaking world. The story was read by Mrs. 
MacDonald to her young family as an experiment, and it was 
received with acclamation.) The almost inevitable invitation to 
lecture in America was accepted in 1872, and the tour proved a 
great success. Pirated editions of his novels sold by the 
hundred thousand in America. 

His health was never robust, and the remaining years of his 
life were lived in Italy. His literary work continued. The reli- 
gious depths of the man were plumbed by illness and the death 
of several of his children and finally of his wife. But he bore 
everything patiently, and his letters bear witness to his resigna- 
tion and obedience to God’s will. He was a deeply-religious 
man, and this biography tells his story with a sympathy and 
understanding and with literary grace that suggest the son has 
inherited the great gifts of the father. The biography is frank; 
nothing is glossed over, and the result is a volume both interest- 
ing and instructive. Mr. G. K. Chesterton in his introduction 
gives us an adequate literary criticism of George MacDonald. 
To The Princess and the Goblin, a fairy-tale, he pays this re- 
markable tribute: ‘I . . . can really testify to a book that 
has made a difference to my whole existence, which helped me 
to see things in a certain way from the start; a vision of things 
which even so real a revolution as a change of religious allegi- 
ance has substantially only crowned and confirmed. Of all the 
stories I have read . . . it remains the most real, the most 
realistic, in the exact sense of the phrase the most like life. It 
is called The Princess and the Goblin, and is by George Mac- 
Donald.’ C.N. 


LirE AND WorkK OF Rev. JAMES A. CULLEN, S.J. By Rev. 
Lambert McKenna, S.J. (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 7/6 net.) 

Fr. Cullen’s name will always be associated with the Temper- 
ance Movement in Ireland. Fr. Cullen followed in the footsteps 
of Father Mathew, as he had yearned to do as a young priest. 
The state of Ireland, from a Temperance point of view, did not, 
perhaps, need another as great as Father Mathew, but we feel 
certain that if the need existed then Fr. Cullen would have 
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proved equal to the task. We do not wish in the least to mini- 
mise his great apostolate. The results are evident to-day. If 
he was not a second Father Mathew, he was certainly second 
only to Father Mathew. That there was need, and sufficient 
need, for a new apostolate cannot be denied. Much of Father 
Mathew’s great work was permanent, but in the aftermath of 
the famine the wave of enthusiasm had almost subsided, and 
there was still need of further work. As a young priest Fr. 
Cullen saw and recognised these things. On Rosary Sunday, 
1874, during his thanksgiving after Mass, he resolved ‘ to imi- 
tate, however feebly, the great example of Father Mathew,’ and 
he pledged himself never to touch stimulants for the rest of his 
life. He was then a member of the House of Missions, Ennis- 
corthy. Seven years later he joined the Society of Jesus, and 
with the greater facilities and wider scope that this step se- 
cured for him he continued his good work. He was a social 
reformer in the true sense of the phrase. His social reform 
was based on the reform of the individual, not on the so-called 
reform of the multitude by Act of Parliament. His aim was to 
help the struggling poor. He attacked the drink evil because 
he saw that nothing could be done until the people had learned 
something of self-reliance and restraint and had become con- 
scious of the degradation which drunkenness had produced. 
Temperance, then, came first; but he founded five different 
subsidiary movements all directed to the same end: Apostle- 
ships of Cleanliness and Home Comfort, of Study, of Catholic 
Literature, of Modesty in Dress, and an Anti-Gambling 
League. Even these did not exhaust his activity and power for 
good. Fr. McKenna gives a formidable list of Dublin Charit- 
able Works in which ‘he took an active, personal, and often a 
decisive, interest.’ His life is summed up as ‘ unceasing and 
intense work for God.’ ‘ He owed little to his natural endow- 
ments.’ The secret of his energy and his success is revealed 
in the hundred pages in which is described his interior life. Fr. 
McKenna is to be congratulated on this useful and interesting 
biography. C.N. 


THE PuiLosopHy oF St. THomas Agurnas. Authorised transla- 
tion from the third revised edition of ‘Le Thomisme’ by 
Etienne Gilson. Translated by Edward Bullough, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. A. Elrington, O.P., D.Sc. (Heffer and 
Sons, Ltd. Price 7/6 net.) 

We have already had occasion to review the French text of 
this book in the pages of BLackrriaRs. There is, then, no 
need to repeat our remarks, which were of praise and recom- 
mendation. 
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The translation in every respect leaves nothing to be desired. 
The book has been turned into idiomatic English without once 
savouring of a translation from another language. The French 
text is by no means devoid of difficulties, but the translation has 
been made with such scholarly care that the thought of the 
author is put accurately before the English reader in happily- 
chosen terms. 

When reviewing the French text we had occasion to remark 
in reference to page 87 (translation p. 97) that a ‘ possible’ is 
not a something that ‘possesses already a certain degree of 
existence.’ A thing is either ‘ outside its causes’ or not. But 
a ‘ possible’ is not outside its causes ; it cannot therefore possess 
any degree of existence. The translator, faithful to the text, 
has reproduced this slip. 

We would also refer the English reader to our remarks con- 
cerning God’s knowledge of the future contingent (French 
text, p. 88; translation pp. 97, 98). It is very important to 
know in what precise sense, according to St. Thomas, God sees 
a future free act in eternity. Unless this be well understood a 
novice in Thomism might fall unknowingly into Molinism. We 
explained St. Thomas’s doctrine at some length in our review 
of the French text. 

ZELRED Wuiracre_E, O.P. 
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